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MYSTIC KNOWLEDGE 



EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 
University of Chicago 



It is characteristic of mystics to claim for themselves a kind 
of knowledge or illumination different from ordinary sensuous 
or reasoned knowledge. It is, they insist, an indescribable expe- 
rience, and therefore to be understood only by being felt. It 
cannot be communicated. It is another sort of consciousness, 
another sense, beyond the normal qualities of the self. It is held 
to be superior to all other forms of knowledge. By this avenue 
man is believed to have the surest and most adequate access to 
Reality, to God. The closest relation between this unique illumi- 
nation and common experience is found in states of intense emo- 
tion. One writer states it thus: 

It is a matter of experience that in our moments of deep emotion, transi- 
tory though they be, we plunge deeper into the reality of things than we can 
hope to do in hours of the most brilliant argument. At the touch of passion 
doors fly open which logic has battered on in vain: for passion rouses to 
activity not merely the mind, but the whole vitality of man. It is the lover, 
the poet, the mourner, the convert who shares for a moment the mystic's 
privilege of lifting that Veil of Isis which science handles so helplessly, leaving 
only her dirty finger-marks behind. 

The uniqueness of this mystic knowledge is further emphasized 
by the fact that it is attained by no ordinary means. It does not 
lie at the end of a process of perception or of reasoning or of scientific 
experiment. For most mystics, it is regarded as something which 
requires the renunciation of these common methods. Such methods 
involve effort and lead to provisional and relative conclusions. 
They are bound by their premises and they point beyond their 
results to new problems. The mystic employs these common 
processes only in order to deny them, to transcend them. He seeks 
knowledge which is not relative or conditioned or partial. It 
cannot therefore be sensuous or inferential but must be immediate 
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and absolute. The means employed and sanctioned for achieving 
this end are, accordingly, those which eliminate perception and 
reasoning and all direct effort. Exercises in self-discipline are 
prescribed by which the natural desires and ideational processes 
are inhibited and eliminated. In the passive, receptive mood thus 
induced, after many efforts and defeats, the mystic sometimes 
attains the desired sense of union and peace. The psychological 
terms employed by the mystics and the descriptions given of their 
experiences betray the dominance of the older faulty psychology. 
Sense-perception is sharply marked off from judgment and reason- 
ing. Thought, feeling, and will remain distinct, and beside these 
there exists the realm of illumination. Little account is taken 
of the influence of impulse and desire in relation to the higher 
functions of imagination and of organized habit. The consequence 
is an atomistic conception of the mental states, and a decidedly 
individualistic treatment of human beings. The mystic prizes 
the exclusive and private character of his experience. It is an. 
affair between himself and God. No one else can share it. Only 
the most inadequate and feeble representations of it are possible. 
Other persons are urged to pursue the mystic way for themselves, but 
they must travel alone with the aid of the most meager directions. 
At best, it is an adventure. Each goes at his own risk because the 
way is indescribable and many fail to arrive after the most faithful 
effort. There is no rational sequence in the process of rising from 
the native impulses to the heights of mystic vision. If one ascends, 
it is by leaps and bounds, accompanied by intense anxiety and 
many falls. And if one arrives at the coveted goal it is an unin- 
telligible achievement, always something to be cherished but 
nothing to be understood. 

It is the purpose of this paper to inquire how the facts of mystic 
experience appear when viewed from the standpoint of functional 
psychology. It is obvious that there are such facts. The mystics 
constitute a long historical line and include many great names in 
philosophy and in practical affairs. They have done their utmost 
to convey some impression of their inner life. They have usually 
spoken in symbolic and mysterious terms, but no one may doubt 
that they had abundant and intense experiences. They themselves, 
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at least, attached to these experiences the utmost importance, and in 
many instances there are very real and significant results flowing 
from these experiences. Since, therefore, the facts cannot be 
ignored, it is incumbent on scientific psychology to understand 
and interpret them. If the older psychology left these facts 
among the ultimate mysteries, it is still the privilege of the 
newer psychology to make trial of the case in its own terms and 
methods. 

There are certain features of the functional psychology which 
are particularly significant in their application to the phenomena of 
mysticism. We may briefly indicate these principles and then 
show how they aid in the reinterpretation of mystic knowledge. 
First, functional psychology seeks the original, moving impulses 
which give vitality to any form of experience. These dynamic, 
propulsive cravings of all sentient beings furnish the movement 
and projection, the zest and tang of life. They are the roots of 
desire, the deep springs of the will to live. All types of experience 
arise from such impulses directly or indirectly. When a highly 
wrought system of ideas or habits loses this vital quality, it is like 
an engine whose fires are dead, or like a corpse whose heart no 
longer throbs. 

Secondly, the cognitive processes develop and function in the 
service of these impulses. The senses are called into being in the 
organism's struggle for existence. The biological series shows an 
increasing complexity of the organs, in their structure, flexibility, 
and adaptability, but their fundamental function remains the 
same — to assist in fulfilling the quest for life. There are enormous 
differences in human beings with reference to sense-perception, 
but these differences depend in large part upon the conditions 
under which the individuals live. The Blackfellow of Central 
Australia is able to detect footprints and follow on horseback a 
trail which a European cannot perceive after the closest inspection. 
In the same way the miller may test flour, and the merchant 
determine the quality of silk, by touch sensations which the ordi- 
nary man could not discriminate. The reason is that their welfare 
and happiness — their existence as millers and merchants — require 
such a development of sense-perceptions. 
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Thirdly, the reasoning processes stand in the same organic and 
necessary relation to the impulses and to sense-perception. A 
very considerable number of experimental psychologists have 
concluded from their experiments and observations that sensuous 
imagery of some kind and degree is present in all thinking. They 
do not allow that there is any "imageless thought." Abstruse 
reflection may employ word symbols rather than the concrete, de- 
tailed images of associative thought, but the use of words in that 
way does not denote the absence of imagery. This verbal imagery 
is still sensuous — visual, auditory, motor, etc. In this view, there 
is then no abstract thought, if by this is meant absolutely supra- 
sensuous thought. The highest intellectual processes take up into 
themselves, and cannot dispense with, the materials of the humbler 
type. The mighty concepts of pure thought are anchored in the 
visible, tangible sphere of sense-perception. 

It is still more generally recognized that reason is dependent 
upon impulse and instinct. In a sense, man becomes rational 
through the operation of his instincts. The function of reason is not 
to displace impulse but to fulfil it, to illuminate it, to guide it. This 
view of reason is more obvious in connection with practical situa- 
tions, for example, in the mental operations of a general disposing 
his troops for battle. His reflections are evidently stimulated by 
immediate and crucial instinctive demands, such as fear of death 
and disgrace, love of honor, and love of country. It is perhaps 
not so obvious that more subtle and abstract reflection, such as 
concerns itself with the fourth dimension of space, springs from 
instinctive needs, and yet the fact that inquiries of this kind possess 
so much attraction for some persons may be sufficient evidence of 
the presence here of curiosity, display of professional technique, 
aesthetic interest, and other powerful impulses. In any case, 
"pure reason" has been largely relegated to the refuse heap of 
meaningless terms. Reason as psychology knows it involves and 
is bound by indissoluble ties to every aspect of the mental fife. 

Fourthly, the development of the mind is a social process. 
Every person belongs to a social organism, much as the hand or 
the eye belongs to the body, or as a cell lives in protoplasm. One 
derives and shapes his whole nature much as he does his language. 
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Within the influences of custom, tradition, and social suggestion 
in numberless forms each one is molded. So dominating is this 
human, personal world of one's associations that it furnishes the 
medium through which "nature" and all forms of reality are 
approached and interpreted. The individual person possesses a 
social consciousness to the last degree. When he outwardly with- 
draws from his fellows, he carries them with him in his imagination. 
When he attempts to construct moral ideals in his inmost thought, 
he fashions them in terms of social values and probably in personal 
form. Even abstract, scientific thought, where the symbols are 
complicated and remote from common speech, carries its social 
reference and its personal quality. 

In treating here of mystic knowledge these features of the 
psychological point of view will be employed. It will be assumed 
that all knowledge processes are dynamic and embody an impulsive 
quality, that they involve sensuous imagery, and that they are 
social in character. 

What, then, is the impulse out of which the quest for mystic 
knowledge arises ? What is the craving it seeks to satisfy ? The 
answer is plain. The mystic craves a sense of the reality of the 
Absolute. He seeks to know God. He strives to attain com- 
munion with the Infinite. It is this desire which furnishes the 
energy and zest of his efforts. All of his reflections, all of his 
experiments, all of his disciplines pulse with this anxious interest. 
It becomes the supreme concern for which every other is surren- 
dered. No self-denial, no physical torment, no task or burden is 
too great to be undertaken if it promises any clarification of vision 
or purification of heart to him who is possessed of the true mystic's 
desire to see God. The pages of the mystics are full of this longing. 

The mystic is not so much troubled by the question of the 
existence or the reality of God. He accepts that as it is under- 
stood by his time and social milieu. His great passion is to find 
God, to ascend to his presence, to enter into communion with him. 
Occidental mysticism at least, from neo-Platonism on, has taken 
for granted the ontological validity of the idea of the Absolute. 
The most speculative mystics have scarcely done more with this 
problem than to restate and elaborate it. They have reiterated 
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the relativity of sensuous and rational knowledge, showing that 
every experience and every conclusion points onward to other facts 
and judgments. They have emphasized the demand to transcend 
this relativity and particularism in order to discover the totality. 
They have sought the One beyond the Many, the Whole above 
the Parts, the Changeless free from Change. The real object of 
their quest has not been the idea, or the proof of it, but the expe- 
rience of the fact. Their interest in the demonstration of the 
divine existence has been chiefly to stimulate their energies to 
accomplish the act of union with the Divine. The most con- 
spicuous fact about mystics as compared with others is not their 
speculative doctrines about God, but their method of reaching 
him. They have been impatient of the conventional forms and 
the organized systems of approach. To them there was an inner 
and an open way to the Absolute for every individual. The ritual 
and the ecclesiastical authority and the appointed creed were set 
at naught in comparison with the means of prayer and meditation 
and self-imposed discipline. 

Another striking evidence that the impulse of mysticism drives 
toward an act, an experience, rather than an idea or a doctrine, 
is the fact that it flourishes greatly only in epochs and in circles 
where the idea of God is already well organized and dominant, but 
where there is a demand for more direct and satisfying conjunction 
with him. The Middle Ages were the times when Christian mysti- 
cism flowered, and those were the times of the great metaphysical 
systems. Speculative philosophy had rounded out a vast, well- 
articulated structure of logical thought. The great longing which 
the mystics felt was to make a practical demonstration of the 
possibility of a union of human nature with the ultimate Reality 
whose being seemed logically demonstrated. But wherever that 
system of speculative thought has been shattered by the Renais- 
sance and by modern science, mysticism has been wanting. It is 
unable of itself to meet the intellectual need, for it is not primarily 
concerned with thinking. Interestingly enough, however, there 
are signs at the present time of a new awakening of mystical 
tendencies; and these tendencies are coincident with the projection 
of new constructions of speculative thought. After the long and 
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confusing period of the beginnings of the empirical sciences, dealing 
with the concrete details of natural phenomena, a day of new 
generalizations is dawning. We begin to read of law, evolution, 
nature, and life; of society, humanity, and the cosmos. Not 
many scientifically trained minds venture to employ the term God 
for these generalizations, but that is easily explained. That term 
was used in the prescientific era. It has some bad associations. 
The other words seem freer to express without incumbrance the 
general ideas now forming. Yet it is clear that they are symbols 
of reality in its larger aspects. They are comprehensive and serve 
somewhat as charts of the world for the imagination. And now 
that these vaster outlines are emerging from the chaotic facts and 
minutiae of the natural sciences, the old craving of mysticism re- 
appears — the craving to secure a vital and satisfying relation with 
the supreme reality. 

And here appears in the mystic's experience another tendency 
heightened above its ordinary form. Psychologists are only 
beginning to take account adequately of the fundamentally social 
character of consciousness. They have been absorbed with the 
psycho-physical organism and therefore with a predominantly 
individualistic psychology. It is becoming evident, however, that 
the mental life of man is essentially social. As a human being, 
that is, as a self-conscious, self -directing personality, the indi- 
vidual is dependent upon the social life of his group. He takes 
on the mental traits, the language, and the attitudes of that group 
literally "before he knows it." The objects of the physical world 
are mediated to him through the experience of others. He develops 
their attitudes toward food objects, delighting in some and rejecting 
others, according to the customs and tastes of his fellows. He 
perceives certain objects as dangerous and others as friendly. 
The values he thus attaches to things are largely predetermined. 
Now the living experience of all these "things" of the environment 
and of these values is mediated to him by the persons about him, 
by the members of his family and tribe. These persons are there- 
fore the fashioning forces of his mental states. They are the ever- 
present, ever-watchful factors, conveying praise and blame, 
punishment and reward. This social, personal way of thinki n g 
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is essentially universal. To primitive people there is probably 
nothing impersonal. It is a commonplace that children personify 
everything they are interested in, or are concerned about. And 
it is well known that the imagination of the ordinary man is peopled 
with personal forms. He talks to his machine as well as to his 
horse. Experiments have shown how concrete and personal the 
imagery of most people is with reference to what are called ab- 
stractions, such as virtue and justice. The imagery of virtue for 
a visualizer is likely to be the representation of some living or 
historical person who is regarded as an embodiment of virtue. 
The image of justice is likely to be the picture of a noble woman 
holding a balance in her hand. For those whose imagery is pre- 
dominantly auditory these ideas may be associated with persons 
speaking words, exhorting to virtue and justice. Motor images 
of persons struggling for the right will occur to those who think in 
terms of muscular reactions. It is an elementary fact of psy- 
chological observation that the great general ideas in which the 
temper and thought of an age are expressed tend to be hypostatized. 
That is, these ideas, such as Nature and Life, are credited with 
substantial reality and with personal form: they are anthropo- 
morphized. They are freely depicted in poetry and in other forms 
of art. They are dramatized and vivified for the imagination and 
are thereby made potent over the emotions and the will. When 
such general idgas have been fairly accepted by society and are felt 
to be justified by their function in simplifying the complex body of 
detailed scientific facts, they enter into the subconscious and 
become available for mystical uses. But when these compre- 
hensive concepts are honeycombed with doubt and are detached 
from the vital, ascendant interests of the times, then they are de- 
anthropomorphized and their reality is discredited. Concepts 
cannot generate mystical faith and satisfaction for any minds 
who regard them as decadent and sterile. So long as these larger 
ideas are virile and commanding, they are likely to be treated as 
personal and social and they become the objects of special devotion 
to those who are pronounced mystics. The mystic develops to an 
extreme degree what is experienced in lesser measure by other men. 
He is concerned to enter into vital relations with the reality 
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signified by the great universals. He does not feel the need of 
proving them but only of experiencing them. It is this immediate 
commimion which attracts and fascinates the mystic. The supreme 
moment of his ecstasy is that of direct awareness, the living act of 
seizure and illumination. 

There is great diversity in the descriptions of this social aspect 
of the mystic union. By many it is reported in quite natural, 
personal terms. Others employ negative and figurative expressions 
in their attempt to convey some impression of the wonder and 
intensity of the experience. Ruysbroeck says: 

Illuminated men are caught up, above reason, into the domain of naked 
vision. There the Divine Unity dwells and calls. Hence their bare vision, 
cleansed and free, penetrates the activity of all created things, and pursues 
it to search it out even to its heights. And this bare vision is penetrated and 
impregnated by the Eternal Light, as the air is penetrated and impregnated 
by the sun. The naked will is transformed by the Eternal Love, as fire by 
fire. The naked spirit stands erect, it feels itself to be wrapped round, affirmed, 
and fixed by the formless immensity of God. Thus, far above reason, the 
created image is united by a threefold bond with its eternal type, the Source 
and Principle of its life. 

One of the common and expressive symbols of mystic union is 
that of love and marriage. This metaphor is often couched in the 
most sensuous and passionate terms. Speaking in one of her milder 
moods, St. Theresa describes the marriage of God and the soul 
as follows: 

Despite His infinite Majesty, He condescends to unite Himself so closely 
to a feeble creature, that, like those whom the sacrament of marriage has 
united in an irrevocable bond, He would never again be separated from her. 
After the spiritual betrothal it is not thus: more than once the lovers separate. 
In the spiritual marriage, on the contrary, the soul dwells always with God; 
in that centre which I have described. 

The way in which the mystical experiences are expressed will 
obviously depend very largely upon the character of the general 
ideas employed. Where these ideas are most highly personified, 
as in theistic circles, the mystical union tends to be a conscious 
relationship. The self is not wholly merged and lost in God. But 
if the universal principle is more vague and less personal, identi- 
fication with it may involve the suppression and smothering of self- 
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consciousness. In both extremes, however, there are evidences 
of auto-suggestion. It is only after repeated efforts that the 
mystical states are attained. The aspirant for them strives and 
struggles to eliminate the distractions which interfere with his 
concentration and narrowing of attention. If he proves to be a 
good subject, he finally attains success in entering into the mys- 
terious state. To the observer of this process, the mystic sees 
visions, hears voices, finds Pure Being, in accordance with the 
general idea of Reality which he has cherished. It is a real expe- 
rience to the subject of it, and it is not difficult to understand that 
it convinces him that he has entered into the mysteries of the 
Divine Existence. He cannot identify it with any ordinary expe- 
rience. It surpasses the power of description and yet it carries 
conviction. It is something which he knows but cannot express 
in any intelligible terms. Consequently it is to him a form of 
knowledge above ordinary knowledge. He does not experience 
such visions of the Absolute in normal sense-perception, nor in 
normal reflective thinking, therefore he insists that he has been 
favored with supra-sensuous and supra-rational illumination. 
This is what he means by "mystic knowledge." 

Modern psychology has afforded an explanation of this "knowl- 
edge" by the discovery of the nature of suggestion and of the 
processes involved in hypnotism. Professor Coe has carefully 
indicated the sources of mystical revelation in these terms. He 
observes: 

No one will question that there is practically universal human aspiration 
after the good and after a systematizing or unification of our scattered and 

discordant lives Mystical confessions proceed, in general, from a 

homogeneous group of minds whose suggestibility is sufficient to give to ideas 
the force of present experience or intention. If, now, the formal conditions 
of trance and trance-like practices provide sensations or other mental modi- 
fications that easily suggest the goal of religious aspiration, the suggestible 
mind of the mystic will do the rest — the goal will be asserted as a present 
intuition. 

He traces " the ideas of the mystic to some social tradition that he 
has imbibed," and shows that by auto-suggestion the mystic 
induces a state in which he attains an immediate and vital expe- 
rience of the reality those ideas designate. By this means he 
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believes himself to have commerce with a larger world than normal 
sense or reason reveals. He gains from it the joyful and inspiring 
sense of being "at home" in the universe instead of being limited 
to merely "business relations" at the periphery of the world. 

The practical interest and the active attitude of mysticism is 
seen also in the fact that in most cases this inner and intimate con- 
tact with the sum total of reality operates as an urgent and dynamic 
influence upon the subject of it. Many mystics express fine scorn 
toward the assumption that their ecstatic union with the Uni- 
versal Principle is an end in itself. They regard it, rather, as an 
incentive to objective and practical tasks. St. Theresa exclaims : 
"In the design of God, this spiritual marriage is destined to no 
other purpose but the incessant production of work, work! And 
this, as I have already told you, is the best proof that the favors 
which we receive have come from God." Her own life, devoted to 
the difficult and arduous work of reforming a great religious order in 
Spain, is a proof of her own immense vitality and energy of will. 
The lives of St. Francis, Loyola, Catherine of Siena, and many 
others of similar enthusiasms abound with heroic deeds for which 
the necessary courage, initiative, and persistence are ascribed to 
their mystical experiences. 

The discussion thus far may be summarized in a few sentences. 
It has dealt with mystic knowledge in terms of the impulse which 
leads to the quest for it. It has shown that the mystic craves 
vital and indubitable relations with absolute reality. But it has 
been indicated that the conception of reality is taken uncritically 
from the environing social tradition and is hypostatized. Then 
the means employed to reach that hypostatized conception are 
suggestion and hypnosis, which result, for those susceptible of it, 
in an emotional state of such intensity and immediacy as to carry 
conviction and a sense of contact with reality. Such a method 
seems to transcend ordinary knowledge, which is characterized 
as "dry and cold" and impotent to give possession of true being. 
This matter-of-fact knowledge seems to the mystic to be blind to 
the living, inner world. It deals only with the surface, with the 
crust and circumference of life, and is unable to penetrate into the 
warmth and mystery of the universe. The further question to be 
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considered is whether this difficulty is a necessary one or whether 
it rests upon some confusion and misinterpretation. Do the worlds 
of practical values and of scientific knowledge lie so far apart? 
Is there an impassable chasm between them? Can the mystic 
and the artist make their peace with the scientist and the logician ? 

Let us first look at the way in which each side has held aloof 
from the other. We have seen that the mystic, under the influence 
of the speculative traditions of society, has been seeking for two 
things which, almost by definition, have been outside of ordinary 
knowledge. One of these is the Infinite, conceived as outside of 
all relations to the finite. It is also designated as the Absolute or 
that which is in no way conditioned. It is a Whole without parts. 
The very definition of such an Infinite or Absolute identifies it with 
the Unknowable, since knowledge by means of the senses and 
reason implies relations, limits, conditions, and parts. All schools 
of philosophy, idealists and empiricists alike, are now agreed that 
such an Absolute is absolutely unknowable to the human mind. 
Different schools of thought may differ on other grounds in their 
attitude toward such an Absolute, but they are of one mind as to 
its unknowableness. The mystic has also given up the attempt to 
know such an Absolute but has insisted upon another way of finding 
it, that is, by a non-sensuous, non-rational experience. Now this 
is the second of the things, which by definition, lies outside of 
knowledge. Not only is the goal of his endeavor unintelligible 
but the method by which he proposes to reach it is non-intellectual. 
It, too, is a mystery. The mystic illumination cannot be scientifi- 
cally nor systematically induced. The subject of it receives it 
passively. After doing his utmost to earn it, or achieve it, the 
greatest need is that he shall be passive and receptive. And when 
he has followed all possible directions he may fail to gain the vision; 
for the Reality he seeks is like the wind which "bloweth where it 
listeth" and is not governed by any known laws. 

Modern psychologists agree with the mystic that this is not 
a rational process but they do not admit that it cannot be under- 
stood and induced. The study of it has shown that it is a process 
of hypnotism, and by deliberate experimentation it has been found 
possible to establish all of the phases of the mystical experience in 
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the hynotized individual: "loss, in greater or less degree, of the 
sense of personality; an impression of being 'out of the body' and 
in a spiritual world; a sense of identification more or less complete 
with the object of one's thought or perception; an agreeable 
feeling-tone, which may have any degree of intensity, from mere 
general ease to ecstatic joy." 

What recourse have we then ? Does the choice He between the 
irrational world of the mystic and the indifferent, mechanical world 
of science ? Is it impossible to have the warmth and fascination of 
the one together with the sanity and practicability of the other in 
some homogeneous and self-consistent experience, without resort 
to the theory of a double nature in man and without regarding him 
as built on the separate compartment plan ? 

The answer to this question involves a reconsideration of the 
nature of knowledge, of its place and function in human life. For 
the most part those who have been devoted to the pursuits of 
knowledge in the fields of the natural sciences have been disposed 
to agree with the mystic that knowledge is quite passionless and 
entirely occupied with finite and relative realities. "Pure" science 
has prided itself on its disinterestedness, on its pursuit of truth for 
truth's sake. It has always spurned a commercial estimate of its 
value and not infrequently it has disdained any test of its practical 
utility. It has devoted itself to the observation and classification 
of facts, seemingly without emotion or will, like a kind of telescopic- 
microscopic eye without organic relation to any motor or neural 
structures beyond those necessary to its own mechanical adjust- 
ments. The typical devotee of such scientific knowledge has been 
represented in cartoons with an immense spectacled cranium 
crowning an emaciated, diminutive body requiring for its suste- 
nance only an occasional tablet of predigested food! But the 
scientist has gone on his way confident of solving the great vital 
problems by rigorous logic and exact experiment. With his blow- 
pipe and scalpel, he has fearlessly challenged the mysteries and 
enigmas of existence. Science has been entirely ready to agree 
with mysticism that they could have nothing in common. In more 
than one instance these two, science and mysticism, have dwelt 
in the same human being and yet have kept their distance! But 
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generally the scientist and the mystic have remained apart and 
each has attempted to justify his isolation when challenged by the 
other. 

The root difficulty in this opposition furnishes an interesting 
psychological problem. Perhaps a larger view of the experiences 
out of which both extremes arise may show that their separation 
is due to false views of each, and that rightly understood and 
developed man's normal experience would involve the one as well 
as the other without friction or inconsistency. The opposition is 
evidently that of the practical impulse over against the theoretical. 
The process of reflection and analysis checks overt activity for a 
time. Consciousness tends to flow out in motor adjustments. 
Every sense impression and every idea has normally a dynamic 
quality and impels to action. The thinking process, however, 
presents many ideas in consciousness and withholds them from im- 
mediate expression. It compares, weighs, and tests various images 
and inferences in imagination. It is a difficult and torturous per- 
formance. It is not "natural" to the ancestors of man, and occurs 
in very limited degree among primitive men. It is an art — one 
of the achievements of culture. The ability to anticipate needs 
or advantages, such as relate to the reforesting of a wasted timber 
country, requires a reference of impulses to a distant future and 
demands such a complex series of calculations and intermediate 
activities, that few minds are able to think it through. The natural 
man is pressed upon by immediate impulses, the insistence of which 
makes him impatient of the indirection necessary to represent 
vividly to himself a distant goal and patiently to work out in 
imagination the means for its attainment. What then must be 
the feeling of ordinary men, habituated to a life of action, when 
they are confronted with vast systems of reasoning, cast in strange 
technical terms, disdaining any appreciable relation to the practical 
affairs of human beings or to the satisfactions of the heart ? This 
is undoubtedly the seat of the prejudice and aversion which the 
plain man has felt toward the higher education. "Culture" 
appears so useless and helpless in the brute struggle for existence. 
In so far as the mystic aspires to an active relation with the Infinite, 
rather than toward a rational understanding of it, he inclines to 
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discount the method of reasoning after the manner of the practical 
man. 

But there is also another antagonism here. The mystic aspires 
to a state which is closely akin to aesthetic contemplation. It is 
a state of immediate satisfaction, of absorbed contemplation. It 
is a point of rapturous insight, where all opposition of contrasts and 
differences is lost in the blending of a faultless unity. Such an 
experience is its own justification. It does not wait upon proofs, 
or arguments. The scientific procedure, on the other hand, con- 
stantly looks to the analytical and inferential processes. It 
intrudes upon the state of feeling with a demand for facts and 
proofs. It interrupts the aesthetic devotions with an argument. 
It is not strange that the devotee is outraged by the logician. The 
devotee does not see how the logician can contribute to his piety, 
and the logician does not see how the devotee can ignore the 
contentions of logic. 

To the psychologist the difficulty here lies in abstracting two 
"moments" from the total movement of experience and pitting 
them against each other. So long as reason is regarded as a distinct 
faculty, not in organic relation with the will and with feeling, it 
cannot escape the appearance of being alien and hostile to the active, 
emotional reactions. But it will also be bound to have its own 
champions, who cultivate knowledge for its own sake and cir- 
cumscribe the world of respectability with the syllogism. These 
conflicts between idea and act disappear, however, when human 
experience is taken in its full scope. The normal development in 
the higher forms of human conduct is from impulse through idea- 
tion to action; and from the reflex effects of this action through 
further ideation to other action, and so on continually. The inhi- 
bition and deflection of the line representing this movement may 
be greatly prolonged at the stage of reflective analysis and deliber- 
ation. Thus in the line ABC, the point B may be raised indefi- 
nitely above the level of AC. 




Impulse Action 
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The altitude of B varies for different individuals and for different 
interests of a given individual. A person's impulse to secure food 
may, thanks to some favor of fortune, be able to obtain satisfaction 
quite directly without lifting the thought-line B to any perceptible 
degree. But the same man's desire to succeed in the invention 
of an aeroplane may carry him up through a maze of intellectual 
abstractions and calculations. Or his ambition to make discoveries 
in astronomy or botany may lead him into other labyrinths of 
ideas, observations, tentative experiments, and inferences. So 
elaborate and complex has our human life-circuit become that we 
cannot adequately represent it as the work of one man. Without 
enlarging upon other facts which this remark suggests, we may 
emphasize this: that the deliberative phase of human life, that is, 
scientific inquiry, has become so vast that it is necessary for indi- 
viduals to specialize in various aspects of it and remain identified 
with it. The professional scientists, particularly those devoted 
to pure science, are of this class. They may not, as individuals, 
experience any immediate impulse in the direction of their task, 
for example, in determining the correctness or fallacies of the 
nebular hypothesis, but they are stimulated by professional con- 
siderations or by other indirect influences. On the other hand, 
those who are thus occupied with the intellectual problems seldom 
carry their conclusions over into action. Their results may be 
taken up and utilized by the practical men of the applied sciences, 
or, as in the case of a new form of food or medicine, the use of such 
expert knowledge may be extended directly to the masses of the 
people. In such a division of interests and labor, it is natural that 
scientific and reasoned knowledge should seem to lie quite apart 
from the impulses on the one side and from overt action on the 
other. But, as indicated above, this is an abstract and illusory 
view which may be overcome by observing the development of 
individual experience from impulse, through deliberation, to action. 
It may also be overcome by a historical survey of the natural 
sciences which reveals in so many instances their connection with 
navigation, agriculture, manufacture, transportation, disease, 
and the various arts of life. When viewed in its entire setting, 
in this way, knowledge is seen to be an integral part of the striving, 
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passionate life-process. It is the distinctly human means of meet- 
ing exigencies and emergencies in effecting adjustment to the 
environment or modification of the environment. This longer 
loop-line which man employs gets its vital current from the impulses 
and discharges it again in the motor responses of outward deeds. 
Without this vital current any body of knowledge is a sorry object. 
It is in "cold storage"; it is detached; it is barren. There can 
be no significant knowledge or "truth" which is not warm with 
the life of impulse and purpose. It must have tang and verve. 
It is the failure to recognize this fact which has made it easy for 
both scientists and mystics to renounce each other. The mystics 
have insisted on preserving the warmth and zest of the impulses 
and affections, and in order to do so have sought to take a more 
direct line to their goal. They have coveted an immediate intui- 
tion of reality for the practical purpose of confirming and directing 
the will in a patient and effective pursuit of spiritual interests while 
required to live in an alien world of sense and reason. Mysticism 
has rejected both the method and the proper end of scientific 
knowledge — the method of rational control and the end of practical 
adjustment to the natural world. It has craved relations with 
a supernatural world and by mistaking the functions of its own 
subconsciousness has believed itself successful. It has reveled 
in ecstacies and raptures, in visions and illuminations. It has kept 
open "the east windows of divine surprise." There is nothing dull 
or prosaic about the life of the great mystics. Everywhere there 
are marks of struggle and wrestling. Now groping in the dark 
night of the soul, now catching glimpses of the glories of the unitive 

life, 

.... Ever and anon a trumpet sounds 

From the hid battlements of Eternity, 

Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 

Round the half -glimpsed turrets slowly wash again. 

But rightly understood, these impulsive, passionate aspects of 
human experience should not be separated from the life of thought 
and reason. They belong to normal, vital human development. 
At the same time, impulse and passion may not safely go inde- 
pendently of reason. They need its control and guidance just as 
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it needs their fire and force. When this relation and balance are 
maintained, the concepts and hypotheses of science, its compre- 
hensive general ideas and laws are not cold and remote. They 
carry the profoundest emotional and ideal values. To the modern 
mind this sense of reality is more profound in the tentative general- 
izations of the physical and social sciences than in the Absolutes 
and Universals of the older systems of Pure Thought. There are 
present here, in scientific concepts unseparated from impulse, the 
two most powerful elements of mysticism, the feeling of contact 
with actual reality and the sense of mystery, of the unf athomed. 
Whatever else is true of it, modern knowledge has clung to the facts. 
It has been empirical. Experiment has been its method. And 
thus it has kept its feet upon the rock of a real world. But it has 
also moved forward from the known to the unknown. Every 
problem solved has generated new problems. The great conception 
of development, movement, growth, has kept its vision open. 
The attitude of expectancy reigns in modern thought. So far from 
conceiving the world of reality as a closed system, limited to known 
facts and laws, science at its best regards the paths radiating from 
every particle of dust as open to the stars and reaching forward 
beyond all known points of light. The social sciences, relentlessly 
adhering to the actual experiences of human nature, confidently 
press forward to achieve Utopias unparalleled in the dreams of any 
other age. The supreme reality of these sciences lies deep in the 
commonplace experiences of life, and not in the exceptional and 
miraculous. It is as accessible to all men as love is to the lover 
and joy to those who rejoice. What is thus attained is not the 
ancient "mystic knowledge," but a development of controlled and 
disciplined intelligence warm and vital with instinct, eagerly 
aspiring to fulfil man's deep and growing needs and to illuminate 
his pathway. 



